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Days of Adventure 


Are your pencils all sharpened? Is there fresh ink in your pen? 
your schoolbooks stacked in a neat pile, with a clean new tablet of 
book on top? Very soon now school bells will be ringing, and wht 
hurrying and scurrying there will be in every little hamlet and villagi 
every town and city, and in all the farm homes! Big boys and little 
big girls and little girls, off to school you go. 

Every day is a day of adventure. When you get up in the 
you may have a plan for the day in your mind, but you never know) 
how the day will go. Something may come up that will keep you 
doing what you planned to do. Something may happen that will 
your day much happier than the one you planned. We start out 
with happy anticipation when we think of them as days of adv 

School days are full of adventure, especially September school da 
Each of you is beginning a new term of school, each of you is taki 
up the work of a new class, a higher class than the one last year, and 
work will be a bit more difficult than it was last year. But take up 
new work in the spirit of adventure. Your body is a little larger 
was last year; perhaps you hang your hat on a higher hook and siti 
larger seat. But your ability to understand the more difficult les 
also greater than it was last year. The fun of adventure is in meetia 
test and finding that you can do anything that is expected of you. 
year’s kindergartner will learn to read this year, and the grade: 
graduate will enter junior high. Adventures in learning are fun! 

School days offer many adventures in learning besides those f 
in books! Oh, my, yes! There is the adventure of learning to play 
games—and don’t forget adventures in friendship. If you thought 
teacher didn’t like you last year, try to make her like you this year. If 
baseball team didn’t accept you last year, try again. 

“If you would have a friend, be one” is the magic wand to vl 


Try it. Adventuring is fun. 


Editor. 
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Skippity-hop, to school we go, 

Boys and girls all in a row, 

.. Down the shady, winding street, 

Making music with our feet. 
Skippity-hop, we’re never late, 

Always at school by half-past eight; 


First we sing, then we spell, 
Read and write and stories tell. 
Next we play and jump and run, 
Climb the scooter, oh, what fun! 
When school is o’er, home we go, 
Skippity-hop, all in a row. 
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““ H, Mr. Craig, these are wonderful pup- 
pies!” exclaimed Ronald. “I like that 
light one best. Look at its funny tail.” 

The six puppies out in Mr. Craig’s big gray 
barn were so fat they could hardly stand. It 
was very funny to see them try. They would sud- 
denly go flat on their silky middles. Nana, the 
beautiful mother dog, looked very proud. Some- 
a times she sniffed her babies after 
2 Ronald had petted them. But the boy’s 
oa hands were loving and gentle. Her ba- 
_ bies were safe with him, so she lay back 
contentedly and watched. 

P “What are you going to do with 
'. them, Mr. Craig?” asked Ronald 
eagerly. 

“Sell them, I suppose,” answered Mr. 
Craig with a smile. “That red one over 
4 there looks very much like his mother. 
, He ought to fetch a good price.” 

“I like this light one best,” repeated 
Ronald half to himself. 

“Tail’s too long,” answered Mr. 
Craig briefly. “Now I'll have to get 
busy, son. The war has taken three of 
g my men, and I have much to do.” 

i Left to himself, Ronald had a mar- 
= velous time. He pretended that the barn 
og and all of the animals were his. He put fresh 
ig water in the big drinking bowl, and brought fresh 
shavings for the puppies’ bed. But most of the 
time he just watched the beautiful little dogs. 
Every time he looked at them, he liked the light 
one best, even if its tail was too long. The little 
creature seemed to like him too. He took it 
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carefully out of the box. How soft and warm it 
was! He buried his face in its silky neck. The 
puppy snuggled close. He licked Ronald’s cheek 
with his bright red tongue. 

“I think I'll call you Mr. Jiggs,” he said. He 
put the puppy down on the floor. “Here, Mr. 
Jiggs, come here,” he called. 

The fat little baby came. Ronald sat back on 


He began to throw sticks to the 
little dog. 


his heels delighted and amazed. “Why, you 
know your name, right away!” he exclaimed. He 
petted the little thing tenderly. Then he put tt 
back in the box. 

Nana got up and stretched herself. Then she 
went over and licked her empty plate. 

“Oh, you’re hungry, are you?” asked the boy. 
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He picked up the dish and raced to the farmhouse 
kitchen with it. 

“Please, mam,” he began politely —— 

“Oh, Nana’s hungry again, is she?” laughed 
Mrs. Craig as she took the empty dish. “Let’s 
see what we can find for her.” 

When the dish was full again, Ronald carried 
it carefully back to the barn. Mr. Craig came in 
while the mother dog was eating. He saw the 
clean bed and the fresh water, and smiled. 

“Guess you know what makes dogs happy,” 
he said. “Come over and play with them when- 
ever you like. I see I can trust you with them.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Craig. That'll be great,” said 
Ronald happily. 

So it was that nearly every day that summer, 
Ronald rode his bicycle to the Craig farm. 
Sometimes he would go after the cows or watch 
the men cultivating the crops. Once he even rode 
high up in the big tractor when the men were 
hauling out tree stumps. But always he came 
back to Nana and her puppies. Ronald thought 
he could fairly see them grow. They were not a 
bit afraid of him. By the time school started 
again, it almost seemed that they belonged to 
him a little bit too. - 

One afternoon as Ronald was playing ball 
with the little dogs, Mr. Craig came in and 
looked carefully around the barn. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Craig, did you lose 
something?” asked Ronald. 

“No, son, I am getting ready to store my 
apples. I ought to be cleaning up this barn to 


He slowly pushed his broom. © 


make room for them, but I declare I don’t know 
when I'll have time to do it.” 


“I could do it for you, Mr. Craig,” offered 
the boy. “I clean up our cellar at home every 
week. Dad says I do a good job too.” 

“Well, now that would be neighborly of you, 
Ronald,” answered Mr. Craig. “You have to go 
to school all week, and I expect this job could 
wait until Saturday. Can you come over then?” 

“I'd be glad to, Mr. Craig. I’ve had lots of 
fun playing around here all summer. I'd be 
glad to clean up if it will help you.” 


Ronald paused. 


“Good,” said Mr. Craig heartily. “I'll expect 
you Saturday then. Come bright and early, for 
it’s a long job.” 

When Ronald visited the puppies after school 
a few days later, he couldn’t find the red puppy. 
“I think the puppy Mr. Craig liked best is lost, 
Jim,” he reported worriedly to one of the hired 
men. “Will you help me look for it?” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that one. He’s paid for 
his keep many times over,” answered Jim with 
a laugh. 

“Why, what do you mean?” faltered Ronald. 

“Mr. Craig sold him to a woman in town 
yesterday,” answered Jim. 

“Oh!” Ronald felt a queer lump in his throat. 
Still there were five puppies left. Just then Mr. 
Jiggs put his head on one side and barked, just 
as if he were saying, “Look at me, I’m here.” 
Ronald breathed a deep sigh of relief, and 
picked up the little fellow. “You're here all 
right,” he said. “Now let’s see if you remember 
what I taught you last time.” He began to 
throw sticks to the excited little dog. Before he 
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knew it, the shadows were long over the grass, 
and he had to go home. 

Saturday morning he arrived all ready for 
work. He had on his overalls. Mr. Craig smiled 
when he saw him. He showed him where the big 
broom was, and where to put the trash. 

Ronald was used to cleaning up. He fell to 
work with a will. After watching him awhile, 
Mr. Craig hitched up his team and left. Ronald 
was all alone. 

He did not let himself go over to the little 
room where the puppies were. He could see 
Nana’s sleek head over the edge of their box. 
The little dogs seemed very quiet. “If I stop to 
play with them, I'll never get through,” he 
reminded himself. All morning he swept and 
cleaned busily. Mrs. Craig made him stop long 
enough to eat a fine , 
lunch. Then he went to 
work again. 

Finally he thought he 
had time for just one 
peek. When he looked 
into the little room, he 
stopped short. There 
was a cold feeling 
creeping up his back. At 
first he thought the 
puppies were all gone. 
Then he saw Mr. Jiggs 
hiding behind his moth- 
er. 

Just then Jim came 
in to put the brown 
mare’s harness away. 

“Where are the other 

uppies, Jim?” asked 
Ronald fearfully. 

“Mr. Craig’s been 
right lucky with those 
pups,” answered Jim. “He sold the lot of them. 
Got good prices too. The red one fetched twenty- 
five dollars. I heard him say a little boy was 
taking that last one tonight.” 

Ronald felt cold all over. Even Mr. Jiggs! Of 
course he was too big to cry. But there was a 
terribly hard lump in his throat. He felt so weak 
he had to lean against the door. Mr. Jiggs woke 
up and recognized his friend. He barked ex- 
citedly, but Ronald was too unhappy to play, 
even with Mr. Jiggs. 

He took up his broom and slowly pushed it 
across the floor. Until then it had been fun to 
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Ronald cuddled the puppy. 
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clean. He had made a game of it. He had trig 
to see whether he could get finished in time tj 
play with his little dog—at least he had always 
thought of it as his. Now: 

Suddenly he pushed the broom aside. “Why 
should I do all this work for nothing?” he said 
aloud. One side of the barn was all neat and 
orderly. He had even wiped the cobwebs from 
the rafters. But the other side was still dirty 
and cluttered with trash. 

Ronald pushed his hands deep into his pockets, 
He started out the door. “I think I'll just gp 
home,” he said to himself. 

Slowly he walked toward the gate. From; 
distance he could hear the voices of some of 


the boys. “That must be Harry and Tom,” kk } 


said to himself. He leaned his arms on the gu. 
den gate. 

Sure enough. In: 
few minutes the tw 
boys came around the 
bend in the road. Jef 
was with them too. 
They were carrying 
their swimming suits. 

“Hey, Ronny, come 
on and go swimming,” 
called Tom. Ronald 
raised his head, a gleam 
of interest in his sulky 
eyes. It would be fun to 
go swimming. He 
hadn’t seen Jeff for a 
long time, either. Jef 
lived in the next town 
and went to a different 
school. Why should he 
clean an old barn? Ron- 
ald kicked at the stones 
in the path. Slowly he 
pushed open the garden gate, his heart thud- 
ding rebelliously within him. 

Nana heard the squeak of the hinges, as 
the gate moved under Ronald’s hand. She came 
to the door of the barn and gave an inquiring 
bark. Little Mr. Jiggs came bouncing after her. 
Ronald tried not to look. But out of the comet 
of his eye he could see Mr. Jiggs coming 0 
ward him on his little fat legs. He paused. 

Just then the farmhouse door opened, and Mis. 
Craig came out. -She had a tray in her hands. 
On it was a plate of doughnuts, still warm from 
the pan. There was a (Continued on page 24) 
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Little Late Lucy 


By Clara McCoy Borjes 


ADDY had already said amen and was 
helping Jack to the big bowl of vegetables 
when Lucy slipped into her chair across the 
table from her brother. 
“Late, again,” said Jack in a disgusted tone. 
“Little Late Lucy! Third time this week.” 
Mommy shook her head at Jack and gave 
Lucy her bowl of salad. Lucy was glad Mommy 


‘wouldn’t let Jack tease her, but she knew 


by the tightening around Mommy’s mouth that 
Mommy was not happy about her being late 
again. 

If she only knew, Lucy thought to herself. She 
put her hand down and felt the crinkling paper 
in her skirt pocket. Her report card was there, 
and by the little space marked “tardy” was the 
number 5. Lucy knew Mommy would be unhappy 
about that. 

Lucy had not meant to be late to school. Once 
she had stopped to watch the white butterfly 
hovering over Mrs. Lake’s red geranium. Another 
time she had watched the postman taking all 
the letters from the big green box on the corner. 
There seemed always to be something interesting 
to see when she was hurrying to her music lesson 
or to school or to church or to dinner. 

Lucy sighed. No wonder Jack called her “Little 
Late Lucy” until she almost cried. She would 
have to show the report card sometime and 


Lucy stood behind a big 
tree. 


have Mommy and Daddy displeased with her 
and have Jack taunt her. She started to speak, 
but a cold something inside her made her feel 
like an icicle clear down to her toes. 

“Mommy,” she said. 

Mommy smiled and looked at her. “Yes?” 

Lucy gulped. She couldn’t show her report card 
now, when Mommy was smiling so sweetly at her. 

“Mommy, the Brownie hike is tomorrow morn- 
ing. May I have a lunch to take?” 

The warmth of Mommy’s smile almost melted 
the cold something inside of Lucy. “What 
would you like? Something to cook over the fire 
and share with the other girls?” 

Lucy shook her head. ‘Mrs. 
Bell said we would travel light. 
She said for each of us to bring 
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just enough for our own lunch and she would get 
milk ‘from a farmer she knows.” 

“How about a sandwich, some doughnuts, a 
banana, and perhaps a scraped carrot to munch?” 

“That would be super,” said Lucy, slipping 
from her chair and gathering her glass and silver 
on her own plate preparatory to carrying it to 
the kitchen for Mommy. She decided to show 
her Mother the report card after the hike. 

Lucy promised herself that she would be all 
ready when Mrs. Bell honked at the front gate. 
She would take her sweater down to the hall 
table where Mommy had put her lunch, and be 
on time. Just before eight o’clock the new neigh- 
bor next door moved her baby’s play pen almost 
right under Lucy’s window and brought her 
cuddly rolypoly baby boy out to play in the sun- 
shine. Lucy leaned out of her 
window to watch him, when 
suddenly the sound of the 
horn on Mrs. Bell’s car re- 
minded her that the other 
Brownies were waiting for 
her. 

She tied her shoe quickly, 
snatched her sweater, and 
ran down the stairs, loop- 
ing the arms around her neck 
as she hurried out and 
jumped into the back seat of 
the car. 

At the outskirts of the 
city, when the girls were 


“Cheer up, Lucy,” called her chum Patty fron 


the river bank. 


Lucy tried to smile. The other girls wer 
laughing and talking and teasing Mrs. Bell tp 
let them go wading later. Lucy decided to have 
fun anyway. She had heard of people going 
all day without food. If they could she could, 
She ran to join Patty. 

As the morning passed Lucy’s stomach seemed 
to become one big hollow ache. It sort of shrunk 
until she was sure she would starve before she 


got home. 


When the sun was high Mrs. Bell stopped 
the Brownies beside a wide place in the river 
The girls found a shady place to eat. A fatme 
came along the fence and set down wet bottls 
of cold milk. Mrs. Bell began to pour it into th 


The Elephant’s 


climbing out of the car and 

fixing their sweaters and Shower t 
lunch boxes for easy hiking, By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Lucy looked around for her With his trunk an elephant 
own lunch. It was not in the Eats peanuts by the hour. 
car seat or on the floor. Then Wheo he's Gnished he tak 
she remembered it was still 
on the hall table. She would a drink 


have no lunch. She had been 
late and in a hurry, so she 
had forgotten it. 

The girls walked toward the river. Lucy 
walked along wondering what to do. She did 
not want to displease Mrs. Bell, who was so 
nice to the Brownies and gave them times for 
fun together. She loved Mrs. Bell, and she had 
been unhappy when once she had held up the 
hobby show by being late with the key to the 
clubhouse. She did not want to hurt Mrs. Bell, 
just as she did not want to hurt Mommy. 


shower. 
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And gives himself a 


Lucy had no lunch. She didn’t remind them of 
Lucy’s always being late or reproach her for be 
ing careless. She just took one of her own nic 
jelly sandwiches and laid it on a paper napkin 
by the cup of milk. Lucy sat down but the other 
girls were scrambling up. Patty dropped a dough 
nut on the napkin. The others brought fruit and 
nuts and cookies and sandwiches and salad until 
Lucy had so much 


girls’ cups. Lucy watched he 
and watched the other girk 
Her stomach was so emph 
she was sure she would k 
sick. Patty found a wide ft 
sandstone that jutted right 
into the water with little rip 
ples bright with sunshine 
alongside. She waved at Lug 
and called: “Come over here, 
Lucy. This is a super place.” 

Lucy turned her back and 
went behind the big tree. She 
tried not to cry, but two big 
tears kept pushing at her eye- 
lids. Just as they got through 


and rolled down her cheeks) 


Mrs. Bell came around the 
tree with a paper cup of milk 
in her hand. 

“Come along Lucy, dear,’ 
she said softly. “I see you 
forgot to bring any lunch. | 
think we can find enough 
for you.” 

In a few minutes Mrs. Bell 
had told the other girls that 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Each table had something in the center. 


I‘ THE kindergarten room the boys and girls 
sat around little tables. Each little table had 
something in the center. Danny's table had a 
bowl with a make-believe frog sitting on a lily 
pad in it. It was a green frog and it looked as if 
it could jump right out of the bowl; but of 
course it couldn’t, because it wasn’t a real frog. 

Danny had made many new friends at school: 
Jack, who could sing the,songs right off, after 
Miss Scott sang them once; and Helen. Helen 
couldn’t talk very plain. She called the teacher 
Mith Thcott. But Miss Scott wouldn’t let anyone 
laugh at her. She said Helen would talk better if 
they helped her instead of laughing at her. 
Then there was Billy. Billy could draw ships 
that looked like really-truly ships, and he drew 
such good airplanes you could almost see them 
fly. 
Danny’s old friends were there too, Dick and 
Ann and Sue and Betty. Betty still giggled at 
everything. 

“Now,” Miss Scott was saying, “we will have 
free-choice time.” 

This was the time when everyone did what he 
liked best, or maybe something he hadn’t done 
for quite a while. 

Danny couldn’t think what he wanted to do. 
He could paint on the easel, or try to make some- 
thing with clay. On the library table in the cor- 
ner were nice picture books and puzzles he could 
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School 


By Marjorie Ward 
put together. Maybe he 
should build with the blocks. 


“The trouble is,” he thought, 
“T can’t do any of them very 
well.” 

He walked around the 
room watching what the 
others were doing, and then 
he went over and looked at 
Fritzi and Mitzi, the two 
white rabbits in the wire pen. 
Danny gave them some fresh 
lettuce and carrots, and he 
laughed as he watched them 
eat, because they wiggled 
their noses all the time. But 
he still couldn’t think what 
he wanted to do. So for a while he watched the 
goldfish. There were six goldfish, and they 
swam round and round the moss in the aquarium. 

While he was watching the fish, Miss Scott 
came over and stood beside him. She smiled, 
and Miss Scott’s smiles were so extra-friendly, 
Danny just had to smile back at her. 

“Can't you decide what to do today?” Miss 
Scott asked him. ‘ 

Danny shook his head. “I don’t know,” he 
told her. “There are lots of things I like to do, 
but I don’t do any of them very well. I cant 
draw or paint as well as Billy; I can’t build 
bridges and things with blocks like Dick; I can't 
make anything out of clay as nice as Helen does; 
I can’t even sing like Jack.” Danny sighed a big 
sigh, “I just can’t do anything.” 

Miss Scott thought a minute. Then she said, 
“You know something, Danny? Wouldn't this 
be a funny world if we all did the same thing in 
the same way? Suppose everyone could draw as 
well as Billy; we'd all want to grow up to be at 
tists, wouldn’t we?” 

“Yes, I guess so,” Danny said. 

“And if everyone could make wonderful 
bridges like Dick, they'd all want to be what 
they call engineers, don’t you suppose?” 
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“Well, yes,” Danny admitted. 

“And just think: if we all sang like Jack, we'd 
all want to be singers, wouldn’t we?” 

Danny nodded. “Yes, we would.” 

“Helen models beautiful things with her clay,” 
Miss Scott went on, “but we can’t all be sculptors, 
can we?” 

“Oh no,” Danny told her. 

“If we all did the same thing well, and all of 
us wanted to do the same thing, what would we 
do for grocers to sell us our food, and people to 
make cloth for our clothes, and how could we 
ever get along without firemen and others who 
help us?” Miss Scott asked. 

“And we have to have farmers to grow our 
food,” Danny added, because he remembered 
when living on the farm Daddy had told him 
how the wheat was made into flour for bread, 


- Everyone did what he liked best. 


and how they must grow lots of corn and potatoes 
so they could help feed people in the cities. 

“That's right,” Miss Scott said. “You see, it 
just wouldn’t do if we all did the same things 
well. We need all kinds of work done, and we 
all need to help each other.” 

“We help each other here at school, don’t 
we?” Danny asked. 

Miss Scott nodded, “Yes, we do. And when 
you do your own work, Danny, you want to do 
the best you can always, and not try to make 
yours like Dick’s or Helen’s or Jack’s or Billy’s. 
Make it Danny’s best instead. See?” 

“Oh, yes,” Danny cried. “And then some day 
I'll find out what I’m good at, even if it isn’t 
making bridges or painting pictures.” 

Miss Scott smiled and Danny smiled right back 
at her. 

“T believe I'll work a puzzle,” he told her. “My, 
I like school. We have so many things to do.” 
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ED knew that it was later in the year than 

4 usual for danger from high water in the 

river. But spring had come late this year, and the 
weather had been so cold that the snow did not 
melt back in the hills. When the big warm rain 
fell there was a great thaw, and the water came 
rushing down from many creeks and rivulets to 
swell the main stream out of all its usual bounds. 

The flood did not come the night when the 
rain waked Ted out of sound sleep by its violence, 
and it did not come the next night. On the third 
day the boys took the canoe down to the river, 
and found the water so high that they could not 
tie the little craft up at the usual place. The 
small “wharf,” as they called it, which was about 
as big as a piano box, was under water. 

They were quite accustomed to paddling about 
all the reaches of the river, and were not afraid. 
They were both good swimmers too. But the 
current in the swollen stream was swifter than 
usual now, and it was more prudent, they knew, 
not to venture into it. That was how it happened 
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A New Serial 
By 
Gardner Hunting 


. The story of a boy 
who was “his 
father’s keeper” 


Picture by 
Allea M. Dean 


that they took the canoe over to the stump land 
and tied it there. 

“I bet the folks that live so close to the shore 
by the lumberyard are in trouble,” Wimp said. 

Ted thought of those ramshackle little shed- 
like buildings, which some of them called homes. 
The water must be already overrunning the lower 
parts of some of them. He wondered how Verne 
Leach was getting along. Very likely he had de- 
serted his shack by now; the rain was still falling 
steadily, heavily, and this was the third day. 
He wondered what Verne Leach would do for a 
place to live. 

Becoming curious to know how the river would 
look from a high place, the boys found a spot 
where they could climb the tall fairgrounds 
fence; and after they were on top of it they 
found that they could get from there up into the 
grandstand, which stood with its back to the Bat- 
clay land. Climbing to the highest seats i 
the end of the stand toward the river, they had 
the double advantage of being shielded from 
the pelting rain and being able to see far out 
over the gray water that stretched for miles 
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north and south, and reached unbelievably wide 
across the fields opposite the town. 

From their high lookout they could see much 
of the town too, and all of the shore as far up- 
stream as the lumberyard; and the far shore 
was mistily visible away up to the campground, 
where they had picknicked the day when Ted 
first heard the gossip about his father. 

You could see that the people who lived in 
the riverside shacks were in trouble indeed; the 
little low houses were already half submerged. 
There was no movement around them that the 
boys could see; they seemed to be deserted. But 
of course any possessions the people had in them 
must be all spoiled. Ted remembered that one 
of the worst features of the flood two years 
before had been the mud the river brought into 
the houses and stores and deposited on carpets 
and furnishings. Probably nobody in those shacks 
had furniture that was worth much, but it was 
valuable to them. 

“What a pity to lose all their stuff,” he said. 

“Yeh,” Wimp agreed. “But why do they live 
down there year after year—huh! flood after 
flood!” 

“Maybe it’s the only place they can get.” 

“There’s a lot of 


For once Wimp didn’t say “yeh.” He just 
nodded. ‘Of course,” he assented after a while. 
“You gotta sow if you wanta reap, what? Any 
farmer knows that.” 

That interested Ted; it seemed that here was 
the difference between the useful people in the 
world and the loafers and beggars. One of the 
things Dad often said was ‘““What you give out 
comes back to you multiplied.” Ted saw, as if 
it had been a new vision of something he’d never 
seen before, that this was a law not only of na- 
ture and gardens and farms but of—well, of 
school and playground and—and business and 
life. Harvest from planting. ‘Ha! No plant, no 
crop!” he said aloud. 

“Yeh,” Wimp said unsurprised. 

They were sitting, talking away about things 


‘like this when, all at once, the rain suddenly 


roared down with a sudden, startling increase. 
The water just gushed down past the end of the 
grandstand. 

“Hi!” Ted shouted. “It’s like being under a 
water fall!” 

“Cloudburst!” Wimp shouted back. 

“My, this will make a flood!” 


“Sure will! Wonder if the canoe will get 
carried away.” 


vacant land up next 
to the hills. They 
could make gardens 
up there too. Most of 
‘em just don’t want 
to work, I guess.” He 
paused, then grinned 
at Ted. “Maybe they 
think the Lord will 
provide.” 

Ted shook his 
head. He wasn’t sure 
he could explain why 
it didn’t seem fitting 
to expect the Lord to 
care for folk who 
wanted to loaf 
through life. Then 
he remembered a 
verse he had often 
heard. 

“It says,” he be- 
gan: “I mean the 
Bible says, ‘Give and 
it shall be given unto 
you,’ 


What the Story Told Before 


Deck Trace was the school bully. Paddy Mack was his 
chum. Deck especially disliked Ted Barclay. “Wimp” 
Waples was a gayhearted boy who disliked nobody. Ann 
was Ted’s sister. 

Deck accused Ted’s father of having bought cutover 
timberland from Mr. Mat Wheat knowing that it was more 
valuable than Mr. Wheat realized. Deck intimated that 
there was buried treasure on it. An old man named Verne 
Leach was trying to make trouble for Ted’s father, and 
Deck Trace was with Mr. Leach much of the time. Ugly, 
black thoughts swirled in Ted’s mind, but among them was 
one thought like a “white chip” that kept bobbing in and 
out among black ones. It was a prayer his mother used: 

“God is with me, very near ; 
With Him beside me I’ve no fear.” 

Ted and Wimp looked for the buried treasure on the 
stump land. Deck and Paddy saw them and taunted them. 
The next day Ted went back to the land alone. He tried 
to carve his initials on one of the stumps but found it too 
hard. 

Ted’s father came home but left before Ted got home. 
Ted was worried for fear Mat Wheat would believe the 
ugly tales about his father. Wimp went with Ted to talk 
with Mr. Wheat, because Mr. Barclay was not there to 
defend himself. In the evening they walked down by the 
river past Verne Leach’s makeshift house, which was usually 
flooded when the spring rains came. 

* That night it rained. 


“Hope not! But I 
never saw—anything 
like this—before!” 

It seemed as if the 
clouds had been filled 
with water and had 
suddenly broken 
open and spilled it 
on the world. The 
whole world seemed 
as if it were going to 
be drowned. Ted was 
very glad that he and 
Wimp were high up 
here in the grand- 
stand. They couldn’t 
see much now 
through the rain; it 
was thick as smoke! 
For a while it poured 
in streams apparent- 
ly, it broke into spray 
too and blinded you. 

“Oh, boy! Any- 
body caught out in 
this will get it!” 
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Morning 
By Florence Taylor 
Dear God, I know that you 

will stay 
Close by my side all 


through this day. 
With Your help I'll be kind 
and true 
sad I think and say and 
o. 


Wimp said. 

Ted was thankful that 
Mother and Ann were safe at 
home. The Barclay house was 
on high, rocky ground. “On the 
rock!” Ted thought. 

“Yeh,” Wimp said, with that 
strange way he had of seeming 
to read your thoughts. “The 
Lord lets the rain fall on any- 
body that’s out, don’t He?” He 
listened to the roar and hiss 
and splash and boom of the 
storm. “And He don’t pull any 
punches for them that built 
their house on sand, what?” 

This sounded funny. But Ted 
didn’t feel like laughing. It was 
kind of solemn, this tremendous 
rush of water that seemed likely 
to wash a hole in the world! 

“I feel like Noah!” Wimp 
said, “I ‘no-ah’ lot about him I 
didn’t know before!” 

Ted did laugh at that; it was 
so ridiculous. 

But suddenly the rain hushed. 
It was almost as if God had 
turned it off somewhere at a 
great enormous tap in the dim 
sky. All at once you could see 
the whole town and the river 
and the hills again, but over it 
all water was running wild so 
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that you could hardly believe 
it was real. It made Ted think 
of some of those pictures in 
Grandmother's old Doré Bible 
at home. Looking down at the 
world this way, without being 
actually on it and in its troubles, 
you seemed to see many things 
you never saw before. 

And then he saw something 
that seemed most unbelievable 
of all. The surface of the river, 
up there beyond the lumberyard, 
seemed to be swelling up, as if 
it were a great gray blanket and 
somebody was under it, heaving 
it up. Something like a hill of 
water was coming—coming— 
coming! Why, what did it 
mean? The whole river seemed 
to be getting up like a great 
angry gray animal, and running 
at them as if to run them down! 

It took only moments, it 
seemed, for the great mass of 
water to begin—well, to unroll, 
and it was only seconds before 
it struck the row of little houses 
down there by the lumberyard. 
It crumpled them up as if they 
had been paper, and it sucked 
them down, out of sight, like 
ice cubes melting in hot water! 
One minute they were there, 
frail little berry boxes that they 
were; the next they were just 
gone! 

Ted hoped with all his heart 
that no live creature was in 
them. Then he saw what was 
going to happen closer at hand, 
right here! The tidal wave, or 
whatever it was, came rushing 
down upon the stump land like 
a great steam roller bent on 
crushing the very mass of giant 
stumps into the earth like so 
much grass. There was hardly 
time to think. 

“D’you s’pose the grandstand 
will go?” he shouted to Wimp 
in the rising roar. 

“Well, you might pray!” 


Wimp answered him. 

It seemed a time for th 
shortest prayer he knew; tha 
was the one first line of Moth. 
er’s verse. Looking down at the 
rush of water before him, Ted 
saw something white come up 
out of the boiling flood. The 
white chip! “God is with me!” 
he whispered. And aloud, for. 
getting that he had ever been 
ashamed, “God is with us!” he 
said. 

“Yeh!” Wimp answered. 

The rolling water hit th 
great row of stumps dow 
there, which were piled up like 
a fortress against attack. And 
Ted saw a strange thing happen. 
First the canoe tied to a roo 
made a sudden jump, like a 
white-bellied frog, right up into 
the air, and came rushing to 
ward them like a clot of foam 
on the swirling crest. Then— 
it was incredible but true—all 
that great mass of octopuslike 
stumps, with twisted,  inter- 
locked arms, began to move! 

Why, of course! They'd float! 
And they did. They rolled and 
tumbled and heaved, and rose 

(Please turn to page 20) 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


When day is done and good 
night’s said, 
And Mother’s tucked me ia 
my bed, 
It’s time for me to say my 
prayer: 
Dear God, bless children 
everywhere. 
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By Bula Hahn 


Saul, the 


Changed Man 


SSS 


ipo young man Saul stood up boldly in the 
synagogue in the city of Damascus and 
preached that Jesus of Nazareth was the Christ, 
Son of the living God. 

The people who listened to his words were 
both surprised and amazed. “Was not Saul the 
young Jew from Tarsus who had been educated 
as a lawyer in Jerusalem and trained by the 
ptiests in the Temple at that place? Was he not 
the man who had worked so diligently to punish 
and destroy the followers of Jesus? And was he 
not the man whom the priests in Jerusalem had 
sent with letters of authority to Damascus to 
put into prison all people who believed and 
talked the doctrine of Jesus?” 

Saul had been the man who did all that. But 
now Saul was a changed man. On the road to 
Damascus he had heard the voice of Jesus, and 
it was Ananias, one of Jesus’ disciples, whom 
God used to open Saul’s eyes when he was 
blind—so blind that he had to be led about. 

Saul had been a blind man in more ways than 


one. His eyes had been blinded on the road to 
Damascus by a flash of light brighter even than 
the sun at noonday. By training, his mind had 
been blinded by a false belief in long rituals, 
in shallow forms, in the showy display of Temple 
worship. His heart had been blinded by hatred 
for everything not taught in the synagogues and 
the Temple; hatred for Jesus, who dared to 
teach a new doctrine of brotherly love—the doc- 
trine that all men are equal and that God is the 
Father of all; and a hatred for all people who 
believed and followed that new doctrine. 

Ananias had gone to the blind Saul when he 
had been in Damascus only three days and in the 
name of Jesus laid his hands on Saul that he 
might receive his sight. Saul saw the couch on 
which he had been resting, he saw the room in 
which he had been staying, and he saw with 
his physical eyes the man Ananias, who stood 
before him. 

But Saul “saw’’ much more than that. He 
“saw” with the keen and talented mind that 
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was his, a man of God filled with the fearless- 
ness of truth and love, things that were new to 
the young Jew from Tarsus. Saul “saw” with 
an understanding suddenly awakened that Ana- 
nias had not come to blame or accuse him of 
wrongdoing, but rather, he had come solely in 
the hope and desire to be of help. Saul “saw” in 
the conduct of the man who was following the 
doctrine of Jesus, a plan and a pattern for a 
truer and better way of living. 

Ananias said to him, “Brother Saul, Jesus 
who spoke to you on the road has chosen you to 
be the messenger to carry the name of Jesus to 
the Gentiles (all people not Jews) and to the 
kings.” Saul “saw” by the flood of warmth in 
his heart what it meant to be included in the 
brotherhood of man and 
to be numbered among the 
followers of Jesus. He 
“saw” by the sudden re- 
sponse and desire for serv- 
ice that welled up within 
him that truly he had been 
chosen. 

Saul no longer was a 
blind man in any sense of 
the word. He saw with 
the eyes of a man with a 
vision, he saw Truth with 
the keenness of a brilliant 
mind, and he saw and 
knew love with the un- 
derstanding of a changed 
heart. 

The Bible says that 
“forthwith,” which means 
without argument or de- 
lay, Saul accepted Jesus to 
be the Christ, Son of the living God, and that 
Ananias baptized him that same day. Instead 
then of going among the priests in the Temple, 
Saul sought the companionship of the disciples 
of Jesus. After several days of rest and medita- 
tion Saul went straight to the synagogue and 
preached the doctrine of Jesus. 

At first the people were surprised and aston- 
ished, later they became outraged and angry. 
They sought to stop Saul’s preaching. But Saul 
was a brave man and he refused to stop his 
preaching of Christ. So the people plotted to 
kill him. 

Damascus was encircled by a high stone wall, 
and Saul’s enemies watched the gates of the city 
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God’s Care 


By Elizabeth Caswell 


“Good-by,” I said to a little bird 
As he started south today. 

“I wonder who will take care of you 
As you go on your long, long way.” 

“Why,” he answered, “don’t you know? 
God will watch me as I go.” 


both day and night, hoping to find Saul alone as 
he went out or came in. The wicked plans were 
known to Saul’s friends and they banded them. 
selves together to protect Saul. In the darkness 
of night they tied a rope to a large basket, and 
when Saul was snugly inside the basket, they 
lowered it and him from the top of the wall to 
the ground outside. Saul then made his way 
safely to Jerusalem. 

In Jerusalem Saul sought to join the disciples 
of Jesus. But the days when Saul persecuted and 
punished the disciples were too well remem. 
bered; the disciples would have nothing to do 
with him. They did not trust him and many were 
afraid of him. But Saul did not despair or change 
from his desire to serve Jesus. He kept on preach. 
ing the new doctrine on 
every opportunity. 

Barnabas was the first 
disciple to believe in the 
change and _ sincerity of 
Saul. He went to the other 
disciples and begged them 
to accept Saul as one of 
their number, and Barna- 
bas told and explained in 
what manner Saul’s 
change of heart had come 
about. Finally the disciples 
in Jerusalem did accept 
Saul, and he “came in and 
went out” with them, 
speaking boldly in the 
name of Jesus. 

Saul was earnest, he 
was enthusiastic, he was 
untiring. He preached Je- 
sus to men in authority. 
He preached in the Temple, in the synagogues, 
and in the streets. 

The enemies with whom Saul disputed sought 
to kill him and again friends in the new faith 
protected him. This time they sent him to Tarsus, 
the home of his parents, the place where he had 
been born, the place where he had lived as a 
boy and where he had grown to young manhood. 
He was among friends in Tarsus and was fe 
ceived kindly. 

Many months later the church in Jerusalem 
sent Barnabas to the young church in Antioch. 
Barnabas was a good and righteous man, and 
the church grew both in numbers and in the 
favor of God. Barnabas (Continued on page 28) 
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Our Stamp 


Collectors 


ELCOME, boys and 

girls, to the great fra- 
ternity of stamp collectors— 
more than ten million of us in 
the world. Come join this happy 
and enthusiastic group of hobby 
riders. You will enjoy many 
hours of recreation and pleas- 
ure, make new friends, and 
learn many fascinating and in- 
teresting things about our world 
and its wonders as pictured on 
its postage stamps. 

Only a little more than a 
hundred years ago Great Brit- 
ain issued the first adhesive 
stamps. Within a few years 
other countries followed suit, 
and before long the use of post- 
age stamps had become world- 
wide. 

It is easy to start a collection. 
All you need is some stamps, a 
book to keep them in (prefera- 
bly an illustrated album), and 
some stamp “hinges” so that 
you can fasten the stamps to the 
album pages without pasting 
them flat to the page. If you 
do not care to use an illustrated 
album, any loose-leaf notebook 
with blank pages will serve. 
These items may be: purchased 
for a small sum, and you will 
be repaid many times over by 
the pleasure that you derive 
from your collection. 

There are a number of ways 
to acquire stamps for your col- 
lection. Perhaps you are ac- 
quainted with one or more col- 
lectors. If you tell them that 
you are interested in starting a 
collection of your own, they will 
be delighted to give you some 
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stamps and show you how to 
mount them on the pages. 

If you do not know any col- 
lector, perhaps you have some 
friend who corresponds with 
people in other countries or 
works for a company that re- 
ceives foreign mail. He will be 
glad to give you stamps off 


these letters from abroad. Then 
if you get some duplicates in 
this manner, you can exchange 
them with other collectors for 
stamps that you do not yet have. 
A third method of getting 
stamps, and the one that is fol- 
lowed by most collectors, is to 
purchase stamps from a reliable 
stamp dealer. If you follow this 
method, then buy the largest 
“variety packet’’ that you can 
afford. These packets contain 
stamps that are all different and 
range in number from a hun- 
dred to several thousand. The 
packets are priced accordingly, 
from a few cents to a hundred 
dollars or more. 
You will run across many un- 
usual designs, odd names, and 
strange languages on the stamps 
that you acquire. We. illustrate 
this month several interesting 
stamps that may help you iden- 
tify other similar ones that may 
puzzle you. The two stamps that 
bear oriental inscriptions are 
from Japan, and similar inscrip- 
tions are found on all Japanese 
stamps. The stamp from the 
Cayman Islands, which is a 
British dependency in the West 
Indies, is inscribed “postage and 
revenue.” Practically all British 
colonial stamps are thus in- 
scribed, and can be readily iden- 
tified because many of them 
bear portraits of George VI, 
George V, Edward VII, or 
Queen Victoria. This one pic- 
tures George V. 
The stamp showing the ship 
going through a canal is from 
(Turn inside back cover) 
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By Stanle 


Whom do we hear calling out his name 
Over and over, always the same? 
{ Singing it out so cheerily . 
From the clump of evergreens, shady and cool, K&S a 
{ We pass each morning and after school, 
Swinging our lunch pails merrily! } 
Whom do we hear that we cannot see, a 
Calling out, “Chick-a-dee! Chick-a-dee! 
_Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, dee-dee-dee!” 


Little gray bird in your collar of white 

And your small black cap—for you’re now in sight 
On the swaying branch of a near-by tree— 

- You heard us of course when we whistled your name 
Over and over; and so you came 

Closer and closer to learn who we, 


_ Repeating your friendly sound, might be! 
“Chick-a-dee-dee! Chick-a-dee-dee! 
| Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, dee-dee-dee!” 

| 

| 
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The White Chip 


(Continued from page 14) 


and sank and twisted, and came 
across the meadow like—like a 
cavalry charge! There was a 
splintering crash, and a hundred 
feet of fairgrounds fence went 
down before the water. Then 
with a booming like that of 
guns, and vibrations that 
seemed to shake the ground, the 
stumps came piling against the 
grandstand. As each one hit, it 
seemed as if the great upright 
supports of the stand must 
buckle and go down. As the 
single blows became the great 
grinding crash of the mass, the 
whole structure trembled and 
shook. There were minutes 
when it seemed that you could 
feel it lose its footing and begin 
to float away like—well, like 
an ark! 

But it didn’t. It stood! And 
after some strange moments 
during which he seemed to lose 
track of time and place, Ted 
knew that the rolling wave had 
passed and that he and Wimp 
were safe! 

The great stumps, caught 
against the stand, were still 
grinding like a lot of scared 
cattle, it seemed, corralled down 
there. But above the din Ted 
heard something that made him 
forget the rest. 

“Help! Help! Help me!” It 
was the cry of a man. 

It didn’t seem possible that 
anybody should be alive down 
there. But somebody was, and 
the voice went on calling hoarse- 
ly, desperately. 

“Somebody’s down there!” 
Wimp said, breathless. 

“It’s a man! Sounds as if he’s 
hurt!” Ted answered. 


They stared at each other. 
What could they do? Down 
there where the voice came 


For the week of September 1 


God is my help in all I do 
At home and in the schoolroom 
too. 


For the week of September 8 


At school I learn important 
things, 

And I enjoy what each day 
brings. 

For the week of September 15 


My teachers have my loyalty, 
Obedience, and courtesy. 


For the week of September 22 


Day after day, I keep one rule, 
Always to be on time at school. 


For the week of September 29 


Each school day is a happy day 
When I play fair in every way. 


from was a mass of broken 
timbers and huge, ragged, 
horned stumps, all milling to- 
gether in the still surging water, 
like the cogs of a grinding ma- 
chine. Up here were two young 
boys, without tools or means or 
resources for combating elemen- 
tal forces. But—down there was 
a man calling for help, maybe 
hurt, certainly in danger terrible 
to think abéut. 

Never in his life had Ted 
Barclay faced a crisis like this. 
“I can’t do anything!” he 
thought. “I can’t—I——” 

Then a queer little twist of 
words made the thought over 
into one that, from his earliest 
memory, had been familiar at 


home. “Of myself I can do 
nothing.” And then came the 
idea by which the Barclay fam. 
ily lived: “The Father within 
me, he doeth his works.” 

Ted looked at Wimp. Almost 
without knowing it, he said 
aloud, “God is with us.” 

The thought was like a little 
white chip indeed in that mo- 
ment of need. But Ted felt the 
helplessness and fear in him 
melt away like—well, like those 
little riverside shacks in the 
flood. “Look, Wimp,” he said 
as if thinking out loud. “We can 
climb down through the stand; 
the scantlings are all crisscross 
and almost like ladders. Maybe 
we can reach him and—and 
help.” 

“Help!” the voice down be. 
low came painfully up. 

Ted shouted an answer. 
“Coming!” he yelled. 

“Atta boy!” Wimp said. - 

They found their way to an 
exit stairway and went down as 
far as they could by the stairs. 
They found the dark swirling 
water up over all the lower por- 
tions of the stand, They them- 
selves were certainly marooned 
here; it might be hours before 
they could get away. Ted 
thought of his mother again. 
But he did not worry; she knew 
the cure for worry too. He felt 
that she was somehow helping 
him, as he realized that she 
would probably right now be 
whispering the same sentence 
that he was repeating over and 
over to himself. 

They shouted, and the man, 
somewhere down there among 
the timbers, answered them. 
They located him at last—away 
over there, clinging white-faced 
to a beam of the stand. He was 
half in the water, but he had 
a rope wrapped around his body 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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Pictures 
Florence McCurdy 


by 


By Lawrent Lee 


TANS 


Bag for 


“7 OOK, Red!” cried Coralee. 

Ahead of her and her cousin Red, on 
the shoulder of the highway, she saw the girl 
from Czechoslovakia, Iliss. Sutton’s big dog, 


‘Tom-tom, was circling about her and leaping 


for the canvas bag she held over her head. 

Coralee saw their schoolmate’s danger. She 
ran toward her calling: “Look out, Iliss! He'll 
push you down the bank.” 

“Tom-tom’s rough, but he won’t hurt her,” 
Red growled. “Why don’t you relax and stop 
worrying about folks?” 

When they reached Iliss, Coralee dropped her 
books and threw boths arms around the big 
hound’s neck. 

“Behave yourself, Tom-tom!” she cried. “You 
ought to be ashamed!” 

The hound licked her ear with his tongue 
and seemed to grin, as if he would say: “I 
didn’t mean any harm! I was playing, and she 
didn’t understand!” 

Tears glistened in Iliss’s eyes, but she smiled 
at Coralee gratefully. 

“Make him go away, won’t you, Red?” Cora- 
lee begged. 

Red scowled, .but he picked up a stick and 
threw it down the bank. 

“Fetch it, Tom-tom,” he ordered. “If I don’t 
get you away, they'll both be crying.” 

The dog ran for the stick; and Red ran down 
the shoulder, calling Tom-tom toward school 
and away from the girls. 


Coralee smiled. “Red likes to act grumpy 
sometimes,” she explained. “But I can always 
count on him to help me out.” 

“I think Tom-tom wanted the lunch in my 
bag,” Iliss confided carefully in the language of 
her new country. “My bag is old. I was afraid 
he would tear it open and spill my things.” 

Coralee nodded sympathetically. “I know. But 
you're making a new one. I saw your material. It’s 
beautiful. Why don’t you enter it in our sewing 
contest ?”” 

Iliss smiled again, shy and pleased. “Judith 
Long says it looks like an old green gunnysack. 
She says the lace on the top is like old string 
full of knots that someone had dropped in a pot 
of green ink. She makes me ashamed to enter the 
contest.” 

“Don’t pay any attention to Judith!” Coralee 
said warmly. “Auntie tried to find some lace 
like yours to trim my machine cover but 
couldn't.” 

Iliss said wistfully: “Your cover for your 
aunt’s sewing machine will win the prize. Your 
stitches are small and neat. I like the material, 
too—the beautiful pink lilies on the green cloth.” 
She sighed. “I cannot read the directions for the 
contest very well. But I shall have a new bag to 
carry my books and my lunch.” 

The girls reached the corner of the school- 
yard. They scrambled up the high clay bank just 
as the bell rang and the children started indoors. 

“Tl tell you,” Coralee promised her as they 
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hurried in. “I'll help you with the directions. 
Maybe Miss Morgan will let you enter your bag, 
even if you are late.” 

Iliss flushed. “You are not at all like Judith. 
You are always considerate. I would not want to 
take the prize away from you.” 

Coralee laughed. “I think I can keep on being 
considerate and still be happy—even if I do want 
to win the prize.” 

Iliss’s bag was pretty. The green burlap was 
studded on one side with bits of hammered 
brass, and it was trimmed at the top with the 
heavy lace her mother had made during the long 
trip to America. It would add interest to the 
needlework contest for the girls Friday when 
the boys had their contest in shopwork and the 
parents came to see the things they had made. 

Late in the afternoon, when the boys were 
in the shop, Coralee stood beside Miss Morgan’s 
desk talking earnestly. 

“If the rules will permit it, don’t you think Iliss 
ought to have her bag in the contest, Miss Mor- 
gan? I think people would like to see it.” 

Miss Morgan smiled. “You're not worried 
about the prize, are you?” 

“I want to win of course,” said Coralee reason- 
ably. “I want to very much. But the contest will 
be better if the bag is in, with that beautiful 
foreign lace and the studding.” 

Miss Morgan was doubtful. “It’s late,” she 
said. “But let me read the rules again.” 


She pulled open her desk drawer just as a 
commotion arose in the back of the room. Iliss’ 


soft voice wailed, ‘Judith, be careful!” A bottle 


rattled onto the floor. : 

Coralee turned. Miss Morgan forgot the rules 
and left her chair. 

Judith Long was huddled in her seat, across 
the aisle from Iliss. Her ears were very red, and 
she bent over a scarf she was knitting of vari- 
colored yarn. 

Iliss’s dark face was drained of its color. She 
was staring at her green bag with stricken eyes. 

Miss Morgan swept down the aisle, and Cora- 
lee followed her. . 

A big ink spot stained the bottom of Iliss’s 
bag! Miss Morgan snatched it up and hurried to 
the washroom. 

Coralee put an arm around Iliss. “What hap- 
pened?” she whispered. “Oh, your beautiful 
bag!” 

Judith looked up and shook back her hair 
angrily. “It was just an old rag,” she declared 
defiantly. “Anyway, Iliss asked me for my ink 
bottle. I handed it to her, and she upset it. It 
wasn’t my fault.” 

Anguished, Iliss murmured: “She—I guess— 
because I don’t speak English well—she did not 
understand. I said nothing about ink. I said 4 
little black would make my bag prettier.” 

“Well, you got it!” snapped Judith. 

Hot words surged to Coralee’s lips; but be 
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fore she could speak Miss Mor- 
gan came from the washroom. 
“The ink won’t come out,” she 
said. “I am very sorry, Iliss. Ev- 
eryone is, for you were doing 
a beautiful piece of work. 
Judith, I want to see you after 
school.” 

Red and Coralee and Iliss 
started home together after 
school. Iliss had her new green 

bag with the ink stain folded 
away inside her old brown bag. 
Red was carrying the frame he 
was making for his father and 
mother’s picture. 

“What this needs,” he said, 
“is something to lighten it up.” 

“T think it’s nice,’”’ said Cora- 
lee. “You’ve sanded it so 
smooth that it glows!” 

Red was critical. “Maybe I'll 
use a lot of tiny nails, work out 
a design with them. What I 


need is some silver or brass — 


studs.” 

“I know,” said Iliss. ‘““Some- 
thing like the studding on my 
green burlap. You want some- 
thing to contrast with your 
wood—just as I wanted some- 
thing black for contrast with 
my green. But not an ink spot!” 

The three were so interested 
in Red’s problem that they did 
not see Sutton’s Tom-tom wrig- 
gle under the fence and come 
loping toward them until he 
swung around Iliss; and before 
she could get her brown bag 
out of his reach he slashed it 
with his long, white, teeth. 

Pencils and erasers fell from 
it to the highway through the 


tagged rift. 


“Get out of here!” cried Red, 
lunging for Tom-tom. 


Tom-tom avoided him. He 


fan across the slab—he had seen 
a rabbit bobbing through the 
brush in the field beyond. He 
could chase it ‘all evening, and 
no one would scold him. 
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Coralee and Red helped Iliss 
pick up her things. Together 
they bundled them into the torn 
bag. With bits of string from 
Red’s pocket and pins that the 
girls found, they made it tight 
enough for her to carry. 

“Now you really do need a 
new bag,” said Coralee. 

Iliss said nothing. 

When they reached the Sloan 
home, Coralee begged: ‘““Wait 
here just a minute, Iliss. I have 
an idea.” 

She dashed in the back door. 
She whispered to her aunt and 
ran upstairs. When she came 


down, she carried a_ small 
leather bag. 
“Here, Iliss,” she panted 


when she reached the gate. “A 
cousin of ours left it here when 
she was visiting us last summer. 
Red and I want you to have it 
for your books and your lunch. 
Tom-tom can’t tear it, no matter 
how hard he tries.” 

Iliss fingered the smooth 
leather longingly. 

“I thank you,” she said 
gently. “It is much nicer than 
mine would have been. I think 
you are too generous. But my 
mother will know what I should 
do. She may even know how 
you can think of so many nice 
things to do for your friends!” 

On Friday, the day of the 
contest, Red’s picture frame 
was studded with the ham- 
mered brass that had been on 
Iliss’s green burlap bag; and 
every mother who saw the cover 
that Coralee had made for her 
aunt’s sewing machine spoke 
admiringly of the beautiful 
handmade lace that trimmed it. 
When Miss Morgan announced 
that Red and Coralee were the 
prize winners, Iliss, with her 
leather bag tucked proudly un- 
der her arm, explained to Mrs. 
Sloan: “Everything is perfect. I 
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was too late to enter the con. 
test. Besides the ink ruined 
bag. I was happy to give Red 
the studding. And having my 
lace in the contest makes me 
feel I am a part of everything. 
My mother is happy too. She 
says this beautiful leather bag 
will last a long time—if I am 
careful—until I am grown, like 
her.” 

Coralee slipped up behind 
Iliss. 

“My prize is a five pound 
box of candy, Iliss!” she whis. 
pered. “I want you to stop at 
my house going home,.and let's 
divide it—a piece for you and 
a piece for me.” 

Iliss started to protest, but 
Coralee insisted: ‘Please, Iliss. 
I want it that way.” 


a 
Mr. Jiggs 
(Continued from page 6) 


pitcher of cider too. 

“A boy that has worked as 
hard as you have must be hun- 
gry again,” she said. “I think 
there is plenty for your friends 
too if you will bring out some 
more glasses.” She set the tray 
down on the table under a tree. 

‘““Homemade doughnuts, 
that’s tops,” shouted Jeff. Ron- 
ald hurried into the house for 
the glasses. He was glad to be 
by himself for a minute. Just 
when he was being so sorry for 
himself this had to happen. He 
stood still by the pantry win 
dow. Mr. Craig and his wife 
had been doing such nice things 
for him all summer. From the 
window he could see the trac 
tor, with the high seat, which 
had been so exciting to ride, 
and as he looked he saw Mt. 
Craig hurrying into the tod 
shed. “Seems like he has to hut 
ty all the time,” thought the 
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boy, “but he has never been 
too busy to be nice to me.” 

Mrs. Craig came into the 
room. “Oh, there you are, Ron- 
ny,” she said affectionately. “I 
thought you couldn’t find the 
glasses.” 

“T was just thinking how nice 
it is here, you, and the tractor, 
and Mr. Craig, and all,” he 
said, so seriously that Mrs. 
Craig put back her head and 
laughed. 

“Why be so solemn about it 
then?” she asked, as she pulled 
Ronald’s curly hair. “You're 
not so bad yourself, you know. 
But come now, your friends are 
practically starving.” 

When the last doughnut had 
disappeared, Jeff jumped to his 
feet. “Hey, kids, it’s getting 
late. Come on Ronny. If we're 
going swimmin 

But Ronald was already on 
the way back to the barn. ‘‘Sor- 
ty, fellows. I have work to do,” 
he said over his shoulder. He 
stepped right over Mr. Jiggs. 
“Why does he have to be so 
nice, when I’ve got to say good- 
by to him?” he complained to 
himself. For some reason or 
other he had to blow his nose 
very hard. He felt all mixed up 
inside. 

Ronald looked gloomily 
around the barn. The clean side 
made the messy one look worse 
than ever. “Well, here goes.” 
He picked up the broom and 
went back to work. 

The puppy had been sleeping 
for a long time, but now he 
wanted to play. He caught at 
the broom with his little teeth. 


He knocked over a pile of shav- 


ings that Ronald had just swept 
together. At first Ronald was 
cross. He pretended not to no- 
tice his little friend. But Mr. 
Jiggs was so jolly; his sharp lit- 
(Please turn to page 29) 


Quick Breads for September Days 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Corn Sticks 


1 cupful milk 

2 tablespoonfuls melted 
margarine 

1 beaten egg 


1 tablespoonful sugar 

1 cupful sifted flour 

1 cupful yellow corn meal 
2 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 


@ Combine milk, margarine, and beaten egg; add the dry in- 
gredients in a large mixing bowl. Stir until just blended. Bake in 
hot greased corn-stick or muffin pans, in a moderate oven. (350° F.) 
for 25 or 30 minutes until lightly browned. A half cupful of 
orange marmalade may be added to the liquid mixture for orange 
corn sticks. 


Buttery Biscuits 


2 cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful salt 
4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 4 tablespoonfuls shortening 
34, cupful milk 


@ Measure and sift flour onto waxed paper. Add baking powder 
and salt and sift into mixing bowl. Cut shortening into flour; 
then add milk, mixing lightly with a large spoon or fork. Turn 
onto a floured board and pat or roll dough into a sheet. Cut with 
small biscuit cutter. Melt a little butter or margarine in a shal- 
low pan; as you put biscuits onto the pan turn them over in the 
melted butter so each is lightly coated. Bake in a hot oven (425° 
F.) about 15 minutes. 


Cheese Pinwheels 


@ Prepare biscuit recipe above. Roll on floured board into oblong 
shape about 1/4 inch thick. Spread with the following mixture: 


2 tablespoonfuls mayonnaise 
14 cupful grated cheese 


14, teaspoonful dry mustard 
dash of cayenne pepper 


-Roll as for a jelly roll. Moisten the end of the roll with water 
and press firmly together to seal. Cut crosswise into slices about 
Y, inch thick. Bake on greased baking sheet in hot oven (425° 
F.) about 15 minutes. 
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Dear Boosters: 


When you read this letter you will still be enjoying vacation days, 
but school will be coming soon, and many of you will be looking forward 
to it and planning for it. Your letters have been very interesting this 
summer, and I am sure that you have made the good vacation grades 
that Wer Wispom’s editor mentioned in her June letter. Shall we sur- 
prise her and keep right on making those “vacation grades” all through 
this term of school? One way to do it is by keeping our club pledge. 
When we keep the pledge we keep boosting for clean thoughts, good 
words, and helpful acts. 

Our club is growing steadily, but we want it to grow until it includes 
every boy and girl under fifteen years of age who reads WEE WisDom. 
All you have to do in order to be a member is to write for an applica- 
tion blank, then sign the blank and return it to me. Address your letter: 


Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Our purpose is to radiate sunshine to all the world. 


Secretary. 


Connie asks some questions 
that other members may want 
answered. Her letter follows, 
and I am answering the ques- 
tions in the order she gives 
them. 


The rules of the club are 
given on the application for 
membership blank, which is 
mailed to anyone on request. 
Address your letter to Secre- 
tary, Good Words Booster 
Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


The Prayer of Faith can be © 


used in any place by any per- 
son. Any prayer made in faith 
is ‘‘a prayer of faith.” We give 
the one written by Hannah 
More Kohaus as a pattern for 
prayer. 

Silent Unity is a group of 
people who pray with anyone 
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who desires help in solving 
problems, such as help with les- 
sons, with making friends, with 
keeping good health, with find- 
ing lost pets, and so on. Ad- 
dress your letter to Silent Unity 
at the address given above. 

Any person under fifteen 
years of age may belong to the 
club. It is not necessary to sub- 
scribe to WEE WIsDoM. We are 
happy to have anyone join and 
enjoy our club who cares to do 
so. 
We are always glad to an- 
swer questions sent in by WEE 
WISDOM readers. 


Dear Secretary: One night after 
school I didn’t get around to gath- 
ering the eggs before dark. So I 
took a flashlight and my egg pail 
and went out. At first I was afraid, 
but I said The Prayer of Faith, 


and I was not afraid at all! Now! 
like to go out after eggs in the 
dark with my flashlight. I like to 
think of the little light as one bright 
spot in a very dark world, guiding 
my way to happiness, as the Good 
Words Booster Club does. 

Please answer these questions in 
your next letter. 

What are the rules of the club? 

Could The Prayer of Faith be 
used in a public place? 

I think you spoke a while back 
about getting prayers from Silent 
Unity. Would you please tell me 
how to go about getting these 
prayers? 

Can a person who doesn’t take 
Wee Wisvom join the club? 
—Connie Sheely. 


I was glad that Mary Ellen 
added the last phrase to her let- 
ter. If she had said The Prayer 
of Faith and had not “tried 
again” I don’t believe her prayer 
would have been answered. God 
helps those who help them- 
selves, and Mary Ellen “tried 
again.” 

Dear Secretary: One day in 
school, during a very important ex- 
amination, there was one question 
that I could not answer. I asked 
God to help me by saying The 
Prayer of Faith. 

the end of the prayer I said, 
“Dear God, help me with my & 
amination and especially with this 
one question.” 

Then I thought what fun it 5 
to be a Booster. When you cannit 
do something, all you have to do 
is sit back, say The Prayer of Faith 
and try again.—Mary Ellen Greet. 
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God often answers our 
ptayers through our friends and 
neighbors. To answer Marilyn's 
prayer, He put a_ helpful 
thought in the mind of her 
neighbor. 


Dear Secretary: One day last 
spring it was raining outside, and 
my mother had the umbrella. When 
it came time for me to go to school 
I remembered that I had some 
schoolbooks that I had to take to 
school. I held the books in my arms 
and was about to step out into the 
rain when I remembered The 
Prayer of Faith. I repeated this 
line: “God is my help in every 
need.” Just then my neighbors came 
along in their car and picked me 
up and took me to school. They 
told me later that they had a feel- 
ing that someone needed help, and 
then they saw me coming out of 
the back door. 

Another time it was so nice and 
warm outdoors that I thought I 
would go to school without a coat. 
My mother told me I might catch 
cold if I didn’t wear a coat, so I 
wore my raincoat because it is the 
thinnest coat I. have. On my way 
down the street a car came close to 
the curb and it was coming so fast 
that water flew from the street in 
all directions. The water flew all 
over my raincoat, but of course it 
didn’t hurt it. If I hadn’t obeyed my 
mother I would have gotten my 
dress black.—Marilyn Cotton. 


I am sure all the Boosters 
join me in sending love to you, 
Morris. Be loyal to your church. 

Dear Secretary: My father was 


once a missionary in India. I am 
afraid of the dark. So I say my 


kkk *k* THE 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 


Through ev moment of 
the 


a and The Prayer of Faith, 
and I go to sleep. 

I have two cats and one kitten, 
because one died accidentally. I 
went to a rodeo instead of having 


a birthday . Lam going to join 
the Midnight Secret Squadron. 

When white apple blossoms 
crowd on the branches so far, it is 
said that the angels gather to watch 
over them there, and when I lie 
dreaming beneath the apple tree, 
I think there in the silence that they 
are singing to me. 

My brother and I joined the 
United Presbyterian Church Easter 
Sunday. Love to the Boosters and 
to you.—Morris S$. Wilder. 


The Girl Guides have helped 
Roberta to learn a very worth- 
while lesson. She can laugh now 
at her own mistakes and help 
others to laugh off theirs. The 
Girl Guides are an English or- 
ganization similar to our Girl 
Scouts here in the United States. 


Dear Secretary: 1 want to tell you 
how very much The Prayer of Faith 
has helped me. I am trying hard 
to control my temper, but some- 
times I wonder if I ever shall be 
able to. 


Last fall I joined the Girl Guides 
and at first I did not get along very 
well at all. When we played games, 
most of them I could not under- 
stand at first. The other guides 
seemed to laugh at my stupidity. 
Now I get along a lot better, and 
I have found out that the other 
guides were really not laughing at 
me, but trying to save me a lot of 
embarrassment by just passing my 
mistakes off in a laughing, sporting 
way.—Roberta Collings (Canada). 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we ate mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Audrey J. Ward (10), 2502 N. 
38th St., Seattle 3, Wash.; Diana 
McDonald (13), 32 Kalmia Rd., 
Ellerslie S. E. 6, Auckland, New 
Zealand; Susan Goering (12), 703 
E. Fourth, Newton, Kans.; Jennifer 
MacLeay (11), Estancia Pecket 
Casilla 20 D, Punta Arenas, Chile, 
S. America; Minta Livingston 
(13), Box 271, Pharr, Tex.; Robert 
Smazal (10), Rte. 2, Auburndale, 
Wis.; Ann Spiese (11), 1013 
Roosevelt Ave., York, Pa.; Mary . 
Ann Watson (13), 146 Margaret 
Ave., San Francisco, Calif.; Janelle 
Williams (11), Rte. 2, Box 639, 
Los Lunas, N. Mex.; Merle 
McEnery (11), Erin, Ont., Canada; 
Diana De Marco (12), St. Hilda’s 
School, Balfron, Stirlingshire, Scot- 
land; Peter Leake (13), 7 Heskey 
St., Notts., England; Patty Arm- 
strong (12), 400 Ocean Ave., West 
Haven 16, Conn.; Tsuyuko Haya- 
shika (12), Box 107, Olaa, Hawaii; 
Phyllis Nichols (13), 59 Arundel 
Rd., Newton, Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, England; Richard Tuscher 
(10), Rte. 2, Lyons, N. Y.; Jo 
Anne Palmer (10), Rte. 4, Athens, 
Tenn.; Shirley Ann Michel (12), 
Box 3, Tolley, N. Dak.; Janet 
Hyatt (10), 3412 E. 3d St., Tulsa 
4, Okla.; Jean Ellis (12), 6912 
Lexington, St. Louis County 20, 
Mo.; Luella Mae Burwell (11), 
Dewey Ave., Troy 5, N. Y.; Wil- 
lard Reitz (12), Quaker Bridge, 
N. Y. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Roll a Hoop! 
Its Fun! 


Yr. 


By Glenn Morgan 


bs A that metal hoops can be had again, it is time to revive 
the sport of hoop rolling. (An old wagon wheel will do 
if you cannot find a hoop. 

A piece of wood 24 inches long, 1 to 114 inches wide and 14 
to 1/4 inch thick is fine to roll the hoop down. 

A slightly curved piece of wood about 4 inches across is needed 
to guide the hoop. A section from a wooden barrel hoop will do, 
or you can saw a curved piece from a large block of wood. Use 
Figure A as your pattern. 

Now tack the curved piece of wood to the bottom of your 
long stick, (See center picture.) 

Practice rolling your hoop and challenge your friends to a 
hoop race. 


The White Chip 


(Continued from page 20) 


They were only a couple of feet 
above the flood on the beam, 
but they held on to scantlings 
overhead, and first Ted, then 
Wimp, made it to the man’s 
side. It was then that Ted knew 
him; it was Verne Leach caught 


that seemed impossible to ex- 
plain. He had wrapped one end 
of it around the reinforced con- 
crete upright that supported the 
structure above him, and he was there, as if in a trap, waiting 
hanging on. and begging them to rescue 
It was hard to get to him. But him. 
the boys found that they could _It took a long time. But they 
walk one of the beams that led got hold of the rope finally, and 
out almost to where he was. braced themselves against a con- 
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crete post, and pulled. With 
their help Leach could help him. 
self, and they finally got him up 
and over to the stairs. There 
he collapsed and lay uncon. 
scious, and the boys became 
aware that it was growing dark 

It was cold now too. The rain 
had stopped and the flood sub. 
sided a bit, but the wind was 
raw, and the boys were as we 
as the man they had saved. The 
did not know how to summon 
help or to let anyone know 
where they were. Shivering 
they searched the stand for 
some means of making a nois 
that might be heard out on the 
road or over in the streets of 
the town. But they could find 
none. Trying to ease the uncon. 
scious Leach, lying on the stairs, 
Ted began to realize that the 
man was the one still in greatest 
danger. He said so to Wimp. 

“We gotta get him outa the 
wind,” Wimp said. 7 

“Yeh,” Ted said. “I think it’s 
going to freeze!” 

(To be continued) 


Saul, the Changed 


Man 
(Continued from page 16) 


then went to Tarsus and 
brought Saul back with him to 
Antioch as his assistant and 
helper. The two men attached 
themselves to the church and 
stayed a whole year, teaching 
many people and adding to the 
strength of the church. 

It was at this church in At- 
tioch that the disciples and fol- 
lowers of Jesus were first called 
Christians, and it was in Af 
tioch that Saul proved beyond 
a doubt that he was worthy to 
be called a disciple of Jesus and 
to take his place along with the 
best of them. 
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Being a Roman citizen, Saul 
had two names. The name Saul 
was discarded along with the 
memory of his old life before he 
knew Jesus. The disciples and 
friends now called him by his 
other name, Paul, and Paul so 
lived that in later years he be- 
came known as Saint Paul. 


a 
Mr. Jiggs 
(Continued from page 25) 


tle bark sounded so cheerful. 
He would not believe Ronald 
was angry. The boy bent over 
and picked up the little dog. 
“Oh, Mr. Jiggs,” he said, rub- 
bing his face against the pup- 
py’s soft coat. “I hope that other 
boy will like you the way I do. 
I hope he'll be good to you.” 
At the thought of that other boy 
who was to have Mr. Jiggs the 
lump came into his throat again. 
He put the little fellow back 
into his box. Then he carried 
the last load of trash out to the 
dump heap. Jim would burn it 
later, Mr. Craig had said. 
When he returned to the 
barn, Mr. Craig was there. He 
was looking around at Ronald’s 
work. He seemed very pleased. 
“Ah, there you are, young 
man,” he said when he saw 
Ronald. “I really did not expect 
such a fine job. This barn looks 
like a different place.” He put 
his hand on Ronald’s shoulder. 
Ronald felt the hot blood 
tush all over his face. He was so 
ashamed. To think that he had 
almost quit! Mr. Craig was— 
well, simply super. He had a 
tight to do what he liked with 
his own puppies. Ronald felt 
very glad to think he had not 
gone swimming. 
“I am going to drive right 
past your house,” said Mr. 
Craig. “You had better hop into 


A Charm Purse 


By Dorothy Jean Parshall 


NEW felt bag covered with charms is something you will 


want to make to carry back to school this fall. If you do not 

have a collection of charms, you can use pretty odd buttons instead. 

Cut a strip of felt 7 by 15 inches and sew a piece of tape 1 
inch from the top for the drawstring to run through. 

Cut a circle of felt 414 inches across (B). 

Sew your long strip of felt around the circle; then sew the 
ends together (C). Now turn it right side out. 

With tiny stitches tack your charms or buttons in place. 

Use two silk cords of ribbons each 16 inches long for draw- 


strings. 


Cut a cardboard circle 4 inches across, cover it with silk, and 
put it in the bottom of your bag to help hold your bag in shape. 


the wagon and go along with 
me. And,” he added, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “it might be 
a good idea to take this along 
with you.” He bent over and 
scooped up Mr. Jiggs with his 
big hand. 

Ronald could hardly believe 
his ears. “For me? You mean I 


can have him? I thought you" 


had sol 
The boy faltered breathlessly. 
He held Mr. Jiggs so tight that 
the little fellow barked in pro- 
test. 
‘Jim told you that ‘a boy’ 
would take him home tonight,” 
said Mr. Craig. “Well, aren’t 


you a boy? I’ve always thought 
so, and a pretty good one at 
that. Only don’t forget the 
Craigs, now that Mr. Jiggs will 
not be here.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t—jeepers— 
why, it’s as if I had two homes 
now!” protested Ronald. 

And it’s true too, thought 
Ronald happily as he cuddled 
the puppy against his neck. 

“So you're one of those chaps 
with a town house and a coun- 
try place too, are you?” chuck- 
led Mr. Craig as he picked up 
the reins. Ronald grinned back, 
but somehow he couldn’t speak. 
Everything was just perfect. 
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FTEN there comes to us 

a letter about some very 
unusual pet, and immediately 
we begin searching our library 
for more information. A letter 
from the King boys (below) 
aroused our curiosity. This is 
what I found under Horned 
Lizard in “American Wild 
Life” published by Wm. H. 
Wise and Co., of New York. I 
think you too will be interested 
in the horned toads (which are 
really not toads but lizards) 
after you read this. 

“The horned ‘toad’ differs 
from most lizards by produc- 
ing six to twelve living young. 
At birth the smooth-skinned 
brood is covered with a trans- 
parent protective envelope. Im- 
mediately after breaking 
through this ‘cellophane wrap- 
per,’ young horned lizards are 
active and able to care for them- 
selves. 

“Heat and a dry habitat are 
essential to the existence of the 
horned ‘toad.’ It thrives and be- 
comes most active during the 


hottest part of the day, under 
conditions which would be un- 
bearable to most humans. It is 
while the sun is high and the 
heat most intense that the 
horned ‘toad’ scurries about in 
search of ants, grubs, roaches, 
grasshoppers, and crickets. 
Having once located it the 
lizard stalks its prey slowly 
and stealthily. Within striking 
distance of the insect, the ‘toad’ 
ejects its thick viscid tongue, 
capturing the victim forthwith. 
Long before the sun begins to 
set the horned lizard starts to 
prepare for the night. Using its 
head and the horny sides of the 
body, it digs a burrow two or 
three inches below the surface 
and buries itself almost com- 
pletely for the duration of the 
cold night. The head horns 
alone remain above ground like 


periscopes.” 


Dear Editor: Our pets live on the 
desert. We do not keep them in a 
pen or a cage. Their picture is not 


WEE WISDOM, 
$17 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 

Send Wee Wisdom to 

Street 
State 

My name 

Street 
State 


W-8-46 


one of the seven under the heading 
“What can your pet do?” But the 
make good pets. Can you guess what 


they are? 

‘Our pets are a family of horned 
toads. They live in a big ch 
of greasewood. The mother is m 
bigger than her five babies. The 
baby toads are about an inch across, 
All of them have beautiful patterns 
on their backs. 

Horned toads look fierce but they 
are gentle. They like to take a ride 
by clinging to our sweaters when 
we run and play. That is their only 
trick.—Bill, Bob, and Bert King. 


& 


Dear Editor: 1 have a little flying 
squirrel for a pet. His name is 
Squeaky. He wants to sleep most of 
the day and play at night. One night 
he got outside and did not come 
back unt# the next morning. He 
had been in the chimney for he 
was as black as coal. He can jump 
a long way. He does not like to go 
back to his cage at night—Howard 


Ross. 
& 


Dear Editor: 1 have been reading 
the pet page in WEE WisDoM for 
quite some time. I decided to write 
and tell you about one of my pets. 

My horse is a sorrel, five years 
old, and quite large. She is an 
American saddle mare. Her name is 
Bonnie. I cannot ride her yet, be- 
cause she is rather frisky. One day 
she was eating carrots out of my 

ket, so my father wrapped his 
Fandkerchief around one and put 
it in his pocket. Bonnie soon found 
it and started eating carrot, hand. 
kerchief and all. 

Bonnie is a beautiful horse. I love 
her very much, just like all girls and 


boys love their pets.—Barbara 
Bryan. 
Little Late Lucy 


(Continued from page 8) 


lunch that it almost covered 
three napkins. 

“Wait,” Lucy said laughing 
and brushing away the teats. 
“This is more than I can eat. 
Let’s share it.” She began eating 


or 
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and passing the nuts and cook- 
ies around and forgot all about 
being hungry. The girls shared 
her lunch, and they laughed 
and ate until there were only 
crumbs to sprinkle around the 
trees for the birds and squirrels. 
As they gathered up all their pa- 
pers and cups the Brownies 
agreed it was the nicest picnic 
and the nicest hike they had 
ever had. 

When Lucy reached home 
Mommy was in the front porch 
swing. Lucy ran to lean against 
the swing and tell Mommy all 
about the hike. As she talked 
the whole story about the report 
card and about being late to 
school and about the lunch 
tumbled out. 

“I know,” said Mommy. “I 
found the report card in the 
pocket of your school skirt. I’m 
sorry you did not want to tell 
me. 

“I didn’t want to hurt you, 
because I knew I had been 
wrong to be late to school all 
the time. But,” went on Lucy, 
“I got so hungry today. Oh, 
Mommy, I have learned my les- 
son. I’m never going to be late 
again.” 

“Is this just another prom- 
ise?” asked Mommy, smiling a 
little sadly. 

Lucy ran to the door. “No,” 
she said, “and I’m going up 
tight now to get ready for din- 
ner.” 

When Jack came into the din- 
ing room that night Lucy was 
ne and talking with Dad- 

y. 

“Ho!” said he. “Do my eyes 
see what they see? Or do I 
need glasses in my old age?” 

Lucy laughed. “The eyes are 
all right. I am going to be on 
time after this. You can’t call 
me ‘Little Late Lucy’ any 
more.” 


Letter Out 
By Vincent A. Otto 


Take out one letter from the 
words in capitals below, rear- 
range the letters and you'll have 
the word called for. For exam- 
ple, if we said NAME with a 
letter out spells the opposite of 
woman, the answer would be 
MAN. Take the E out of 
NAME, tearrange the letters 
and you get MAN. It’s easy. 
CHAIR with a letter out 

Spells something on your 

head. 
BROOK with a letter out 

Spells something to be read. 
DINNER with a letter out 

Spells a place to eat. 
LEAVE with a letter out 

Spells a kind of meat. 
FIELD with a letter out 

Spells a word that rimes with 

strife. 
SNOOPY with a letter out 

You use with fork and knife. 
TABLE with a letter out 

Spells a word for tardy. 
LOBED with a letter out 

Spells a word for hardy. 
WILD with a letter out 

“Spells something used to 

cover. 
FINED with a letter out 

Means to discover. 


A Bible Woman to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


She was the cousin of Mary 
Her name begins with an E 

And mother of John the Baptist; 
Now tell me who was she? 


A Bird-Song Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


Some birds seem to use words 
when they sing. Take these let- 
ters in the order in which they 
come: 

1. adnl 3. ewnelcbr 5. edwak 
2. leid 4. odic 6. ardw 

Place them in the blank spaces 
of the bird’s names. Then you 
will know some of the birds 
that have singing words. 

1. The c-r-i-a- sings, “Cheer, 
cheer, cheer! Good cheer! Good 
cheer, cheer!” 

2. The b-u-b-r- sings in the 
springtime, ““Tru-al-ly, true-al- 
ly,” and in the autumn, “Tur- 
wee, tur-wee!” 

3. The song of the r-d -i-g-d 
b-a-k-i-d is “O-ka-lee, o-ka-lee!” 

4. The flying song of the 
g-l-f-n-h is ‘Per-chic-o-ree, per- 
chic-o-ree!’”” Its love song is 
“Dear, dear, dearie!” 

5. The m-a-o-l-r- seems to 
sing, “Spring-o-the-year, spring- 
o-the-year!”’ 

6. the b-r-e- o-l asks, ‘““Whoo- 
whoo-too-whoo-too-0-0-0 ?” 


a 
Guess What 
By Melba Baehr 


My first is in roof, but is not in 
wall; 

My second is in shout, but is 
not in call. 

My third is in fair, and also in 
storm ; 

My whole is something that 
keeps kitty warm. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Day 
By Joanne Robeson (8 years) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The day is like a shadow; 
It never comes to stay. 
The day is like a shadow; 
It always goes away. 


& 


A Lovely Day 


Sonia T. Cavell (10 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


The gentle breeze blows 

In the swing where we sit. 
Birdies are singing; 

The blue sky’s alit. 

The bright sun is shining, 
The lilies are out; 
Everything’s wonderful 
When summer's about. 


a 


Ask God’s Help 
By Shari Beth Ingalls (12 years) 
Billmore, B. C. 


If ever you're in trouble— 

Or maybe you've been bad 

And can’t control your temper 

And are just boiling mad— 

Ask God to help you; 

And pretty soon you'll find 

That now happy thoughts are 
skipping 

And dancing through your mind. 


a 


Tweedledee 
By Linda Gail Green (10 years) 
Granby, Mo. 


I saw a little yellow bird 

Sitting in a tree. 

I asked him what his name was; 
He answered, ‘“Tweedledee.” 

I asked him several other things; 
He answered just the same. 

I guess the only thing he knew 
Was just his little name. 
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On a Sunny Morn 
By Marguerite Dubois (9 years) 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


(Due to an injury at birth, Mar- 
guerite is unable to walk. She pushes 
herself about in a little cart.) 


I asked my mother if I could play 

Out in the lovely fresh air today; 

I told her I'd not go away, 

But near the fish pond I would 
stay. 


I steered my cart to the water's 


edge 

And watched the goldfish swim 
in glee. 

They too, lacking legs, could mer- 
rily play, 

By being plain happy, just like me. 


The wind, he too was feeling gay, 

And blew my. doll’s clothes all 
around; 

I called my sister right away 

To lift them for me from the 
ground. 


I played enough for just one day, 
And then my mind began to work; 
My imagination ran away 

Until my dog gave me a jerk. 


When being carried to my lunch 
I yawned and gave a little sigh; 
And then, when seated on my cot, 
I said, “Another morn’s gone by.” 


a 


September 
Deloris June Vest (8 years) 
Glen Lynn, Va. 


September will soon be here again, 
And that means schooltime. 

I like to go to school each day 
In the autumn sunshine. 

I like my teacher very much, 

And I am almost sure she likes me; 
Because I try to do my part 

And obey the rules, you see. 


Cinderella 
By Patricia H. Thompson 
(13 years) 
Browning Circle P. O., Derby, 
England 


Cinder’s sisters, named Sarah and 
Mary, 

Had natures that were very con 
trary. 

Mary said yes, and Sarah said no; 

Sarah said stay, and Mary said go. 


Now poor Cinders couldn’t get a 


word in; 

You really would think she’d com 
mitted a sin. 

Mary to Cinders said, “You. take 
no notice; 


Sarah, you see, needs a cold bread 
poultice.” 


bread poultice—what for?” 
Sarah demanded. 

“Your face, my dear,” said Mary, 
quite candid, 

‘Has altered so much since that 
bicycle smash; 

Your good looks departed after 
that crash.” 


An invitation to the Prince's ball 

Came through the post inviting all. 

“But Cinders,” said Sarah, “she 
cannot go.” 

And Mary, for once, agreed and 
said no. 


Cinders wept herself to sleep; 

She knew that she would miss the 
treat. 

The sisters in their preparations 

Forgot her in their celebrations. 


Cinders’s godmother waved het 
wand, 

For of Cinders she was fond; 

When she saw her in distress, 

She waved her wand and there was 
a dress. 
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So to the ball did Cinders go. 

Her papa and sisters bowed to her 
ow; 

The prince was enchanted by her 


ace 
And her beautiful dress of velvet 
and lace. 


On the stroke of twelve she must 


And the prince must not see her; 
sO 

Out she flew just in time. 

But the prince said, “She must be 


mine 
n 
The prince found a slipper on the 
erby, stair 
And knew she must have left it 
there. 
ih and § So round the town with the slipper 
went he, 
Y © § To find the girl who his wife 
} would be. 
id no; 
aid go, § He found her at last in the baron’s 
house 
- get a Sitting as quiet as a tiny mouse. 
When he saw her he gave a shout, 
d com. }) For there was the maid, without a 
doubt. 
u_ take 
| bread Good Night 
By Sandra Hill (9 years) 
for? Belington, W. Va. 
[Late in the evening when the 
Mary, flowers nod, 
We kneel by our beds and pray to 
e that God. 
We thank Him for the shrubs and 
| after trees, 
For the birds and the busy little 
bees. 
ball | Zhen we get in bed and sleep, 
ng all. While across the meadows the 
she shadows creep. 
d and at 
My Sweet Home 
Leslie Duer (7 years) 
EP; Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 
iss 
Down, down the mountain, 
ons Where the cattle always roam; 
ons. Down, down the mountain, 
Where the sea is white with 
foam; 
Down, down the mountain, 
" Where the house is built of 
stone— 
re was | Down, down the mountain 


Is my sweet home. 


My Report Card 
By Anna May Kelly (12 years) 
New Canaan, Conn. 


How —— I was on the fateful 

When the report cards came our 
way. 

And was I sorry to look and see 

Those two U’s Teacher gave me! 

When I got home, Mom started 
to say, 

“How many U’s did you get to- 
day?” 

“Only two of them,” I said, 

But I could feel my face get red. 

I said that I’d do better yet, 

For two U’s are too much to get. 


a 


A Prayer 
By Dorothy Turnbull (4 years) 
Beauharnois, Que., Canada 


God bless everyone I see; 
God bless even little me! 


a 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
Unused contributions cannot be 
returned. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


The Prayer of Faith 


By Ida Rynearson (12 years) 
Cottage Grove, Oreg. 


(The Prayer of Faith is printed on 

page 27) 

The Prayer of Faith means more to 
me, 

Than anything that I can see, 

Than anything that I can say 

Any moment of each day. 


It tells of God and His great deeds 
And how He helps us in all our 
needs; 
The four main thoughts of this 
great prayer, 
Are God and love and Truth and 


care, 
Mother’s Helper 


By Vivienne La Faun Davis 
(6 years) 
Johnstown, Pa. 


My mother washes dishes. 
I hap her every day; 

I help to feed the fishes, 
And put my toys away. 


a 


My Kitten 
By Judith C. Balevre (4 years) 
South Orange, N. J. 


I have a little kitten 
Who is tan, brown, and white. 
He has a little pillow bed 
He sleeps in at night. 


a 


The Little Violet 
By Margaret Ann Hughes 
(10 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I saw a little violet 
Growing in the ground, 

And I said: “Little violet, 
Don’t you ever make a sound? 


“I like your pretty color 
And all of your nice leaves, 

And all the beauty round 
You that a garden weaves. 


“Your little violet friends aren’t 
here; 

I wonder where they've gone! 
Just you and one more violet 
Are left here on the lawn!” 
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THIS IS 


DALE 


Designed by Neva Loree Rosbrugh 
(10 years) 


Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstall 


If you are under 15 years of age you may submit your paper doll for this page. Each doll 
must be accompanied by a note from a teacher or parent stating that the work is original. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Father, our hearts are thank- 


ing You 
For food upon our table, 
Good food that makes our 
bodies grow 
And keeps them strong and 
able. 


Our Stamp Collectors 


(Continued from page 17) 


Greece, and the Greek letters 
spell “Hellas,” the ancient 
name of Greece. The inscrip- 
tion at the top of the stamp pic- 
turing the snow-covered moun- 
tain reads “Bulgaria.” These 
letters are similar to those on 
the Greek stamp. 

On the large Russian stamp 
you will find a word that at first 
glance looks like “Norma.” 
However in English letters this 
word may be spelled “‘pochta,” 
and means postage. The “CC 
CP” in English is “SSSR,” and 
stands for “Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics.” 

Next month we shall tell you 
how to distinguish various other 
kinds of stamps and also how to 
mount them in your stamp book 
or album. 


a 


Answers to Puzzles 


“Letter Out” 
1. Hair. 2. Book. 3. Diner. 4. 
Veal. 5. Life. 6. Spoon. 7. Late. 
8. Bold, 9. Lid. 10. Find. 


A Bible Woman to Guess 
Elizabeth. 


A Bird-Song Puzzle 
1. Cardinal. 2, Bluebird. 3. Red- 
winged blackbird. 4. Goldfinch. 5. 
Meadowlark. 6. Barred owl. 


Guess What 


Fur. 


UNITY’'S 
GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COURSE 


Unity’s series of nonsectarian Sunday school lessons 

has been prepared for the purpose of interesting and 

instructing the child along religious lines. The lessons 

start with the BEGINNERS’ COURSE for children 

under five years of age. This is followed by a second 
series of lessons for pupils of primary age and is 

called the 


Unity Primary Course 


These lessons for children five to eight years of age 
are arranged as a three-year course of study, with 
each lesson developing from the preceding one and 
taking the form of a story. Each lesson is supple- 
mented with a special Bible verse, and an appro- 


priate Bible story is suggested to illustrate the lesson. . © 


Important also are the suggestions to teachers de-"" 
signed to help them guide the child through this ~ 
period of his religious growth. 


Convenient for Teaching 


The UNITY PRIMARY COURSE is conveniently ar- 
ranged in quarterly sets, each set including thirteen 
illustrated lesson sheets for the child and several 
pages of suggestions for the teacher, all inclosed in 
a loose-leaf binder. Each quarterly set is priced at 


20 cents, and the complete set for a year at 70 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
TRACY, KANSAS CITY 6. MO. 
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Charlie pounded the flimsy crate be- 
fore him with a tack hammer. “The 
club will now come to order,” he 
shouted, and then in a lower tone: 
“It has been suggested that each 
one earn some money and turn it in 
to the club next Saturday. This 
money is for the starving children 
of Europe. If we do this we won’t 
have to spend the dollar we have 
in the treasury.” 

There was a murmur of voices, 
and Charlie used his hammer again. 
“All those in favor of this collection 
raise your hand.” He looked around 
at the raised hands and said, “O. K., 
we meet on Saturday at four o’clock 
to hand in our money.” Then put- 
ting the hammer inside the crate, 
he announced briefly, “Meeting’s 
over.” 

‘On Saturday at four o’clock the 
club met again in the shed behind 
Charlie’s house. 

everyone here?’’ asked 
Charlie, taking his place behind the 
wooden crate and bringing out the 
hammer. 


Wee Wisdom 


Comes to the 
“Secret Six’ 


“Everyone but Bob,” replied 
Billie, who as treasurer was prepar- 
ing to collect the money. 

“Well, we'll open the meeting 
anyway. Billie, you take the money 
and tell us how much there is.” 

For a while the chatter of the 
boys mingled with the jingle of 
coins, and then Charlie pounded the 
crate and shouted: “The treasurer 
is ready to report how much we 
collected. Go ahead, Billie.” 

“We have four dollars and 
twenty-five cents, not counting 
Bob’s,” announced the treasurer. 

“Whoopee,” yelled someone; and 
just then they heard the secret 
knock. 

“That’s Bob,” said Charlie. “Let 
him in.” 

Everyone turned to look at Bob 


as he came in. 

“What happened to you?” asked 
Charlie. “Did you bring any 
money?” 

“Oh, sure,” returned Bob excited- 
ly. “I earned $1.50 cutting grass. But 
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look what else I brought!” he 
added, holding up a copy of WEE 
WISDOM. “One lady said I did 
such a good job she gave me this 
besides my pay. I was reading a 
story. That’s why I’m late.” 

WEE WISDOM passed from 
hand to hand, and silence fell on 
the crowd. 

“How do you like it?” asked Bob 
after a while. eae 
“Swell,” came a chorus of voices. § 

“Well, it’s only $1 a year. Why 
don’t we use the $1 in our treasury 
= = a subscription for the Secret 

ix 


“All those in favor raise your 
hand,” shouted Charlie. 

“O. K., Billie, give the dollar to 
Bob and let him send for it.” 

WEE WISDOM is a magazine 

that boys from five to thirteen love, 
but it is not alone for boys. It has 
many interesting features for girls 
too. Why don’t you send a subscrip- 7m 
tion to your club or to one of your] 
friends. They will be sure to love it. 
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